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SELECT TALES: the youngest of her three nieces, a lovely child 
aboutten yearsold. She insisted on paying the 
quarter bills of her nephew Frederick Aller- 
ton, and volunteered to complete the education 
of his sisters, who were delighted to receive 
their daily lessons from an instructress so kind, 
so sensible, and so competent. Exclusive of 
these arrangements, she bestowed on them ma- 
ny little presents, which were always well ti-. 
med and judiciously selected; though, to ena- 
ble her to purchase these gifts,she was obliged, 
with her limited income of six hundred dol- 
lars, to deny herself many gratifications, and 
indeed conveniences, to which she had been 
hitherto accustomed, and the want of which 
she now passed over with a cheerfulness and 
delicacy, that was duly appreciated by the ob- 
jects of her kindess. 

In this manner the family had been living a- 
bout a twelvemonth, when Mr. Allerton was 
suddenly attacked by a violent and dangerous 
illness which was soon accompanied by deliri- 
um; and in a few days.it brought him to the 
brink of the grave. 

His disease baffled the skill of an excellent 
physician; and the unremitting cares of his 
wife and sister, could only effect a slight alle- 
viation of his sufferings. He expired on the 
sixth day, without recovering his senses, and 
totally unconscious of the presence of the heart- 
stiuck mourners, that were Weeping round his 
bed. 

When Mr. Allerton’s last breath had de- 
parted, his wife was conveyed from the room 
in a fainting fit. Constance endeavored to re- 
press her own feelings, till she had rendered 
the necessary assistance to Mrs. Allerton, and 
till she had somewhat calmed the agony of the 
children. She then retired:to her own apart- 
ment, and gave vent to a burst of grief, such 
as can only be felt by those, in whose minds 
and hearts there is a union of sense and sensi- 
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ings of the bereaved family. The closing of 
the window shutters, the arrival of the woma n 
whose gloomy business it is to prepare thie 
corpse for interment, the undertaker comitig 
to take measure for the coffin, the removal of 
the bedding on which the deceased has expi- 
red, the gliding step, the half-whispered direc- 
tions—all the sad indications that death is in 
the house, fail not, however quietly and care- 
fully managed, to reach the ears and hearts of 
the afflicted relatives, assisted by the intuitive, 
knowledge of what is so well understood th ‘pe 
passing at these melancholy moments. . 

In the evening, atter Louisa -had cried her- 
self to sleep, Constance repaired to the apart- 
ment of her sister-in-law, whom about an hour 
before she had left exhausted and passive.— 
Mrs. Allerton was extended on the bed, pale 
and silent; her daughters Isabella and Helen 
were in tears beside her; and Frederick had 
retired to his room. 

In the fauteul, near the head of the bed, sat 
Mrs. Bladen, who, in the days of their» pros- 
perity, had been the next door neighboy of the: 
Allerton family, and who still continr,ed to fa~ 
vor them with frequent visits. Sb.e was one 
of those busy people, who seem a}most to ver- 
ify the justly censured maxim of Rochfou- 
canlt, that ‘in the misfortunes of our best 
friends there.is always something that js plea- 
Sing to us.’ " viet 

True it was, Mrs. Bladen beine 
great leisure, and of a disposi, as vooreant 
officious devoted most of her time and atten- 
tion to the concerns of other .. : 
stances that prevented hry Bb bers 5 Poca - 
ting immediately for themselves, of course’ 
threw open a wider field for her interference, 

‘And now my dear fricnds,’ said Mrs. Bla-" 
den, squeeZine Mrs. Allerton’s hand and look- 
ing at Constance, who seated herself in an op- 
posite cher, ‘as the funeral is to take place on 








CONSTANCE ALLERTON, 


‘THE MOURNING SUITS. 
A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 
But [have that within which passeth show—Shakspeare. 


Ma. ALLERTON, a merchant of Philadelphia, 
shad for some years been doing business to con- 
siderable advantage, when a sudden:check was 
put to his prosperity by the unexpected ‘failure 
.of a house for which he had endorsed to a very 
large amount. There was no alternative but 
‘to surrender every thing to his creditors ; and 
this he did literally and. conscientiously. He 
‘brought down his mind to the circumstances ; 
and as, at that juncture, the precarious state 
of the times did not authorize any hope of suc- 
cess if: he re-commenced business (as he might 
have done) upon borrowed capital, he gladly 
availed himself of a vacant elerkship in one 
of the principal banks of the city. 

His salary, however, would have been scarce- 
ly adequate to the support of his family, had 
he not added something to his little stipend, by 
employing his leisure hours in keeping the 
the books of a merchant. He removed with 
his wife and children to a smail-house in a re- 
mote part of the city ; and they would, with 
all their exertions, have been obliged to live 
in the constant exercise of the most painful e- 
conomy, had it not been for the aid they deri- 
ved from hissister, Constance Allerton. Since 
the death of her parents, this young lady resi- 
ded at New Bedford, with her maternal aunt, 
‘Mrs. Ilford a quakeress, who left her a legacy 
ef ten thousand dollars. 

After the demise of her aunt, Miss Allerton 
took lodgings at a private house in New Bed- 
ford; bat on hearing of her brother’s misfor- 
tune,.she wrote to know if it would be agreea- 











ble to him and his family, for her to remove to 
Philadelphia, and live with them—supposing 
that the sum she would pay for her accommo- 
dation, mightin their present difficulties,prove 
a welcome addition to their income. This 
proposal was joyfully acceded to,as Constance 
‘was much beloved by every member of her 
brother’s family, and had kept up a continual 
interest with them by frequent letters, and by 
an annual visit of a few weeks to Philadelphia. 

At this period, Constance Allerton had just 
completed her twenty-third year. She hada 
beautiful face, a fine and graceful figure, and 
a highly cultivated mind. With warm feel- 
ings and deep sensibility, she possessed much 
energy of character—a qualification, which 
when called forth by circumstances, is often 
found to be as useful in a woman as a man.— 
Affectionate, generous, and totally devoid of 
all selfish considerations, Constance had noth- 
ing so much at heart as the comfort and happi- 
ness of her brother’s family ; and to become 
an inmate of their house was as gratifying to 
her as it wastothem. She furnished her own 


2partment, and shared it with little Louisa, | 





seems tv add a new pang to the agon 


bility. With the weak and frivolous, sorrow 
is rarely either acute or lasting. 

The immortal soul of Mr. Allerton had de- 
parted from its earthly tenement, and it was 
now necessary to think of the painful details 
that belonged to the disposal of his inanimate 
corpse. As soonas Constance could command 
sufficient courage to allow her ming to dwell 
on this subject, she went down to senda servant 
for Mr. Denman (an old friend of the family,) 
whom she knew Mrs. Allerton would wish to 
take charge of the funeral. At the footof the 
stairs she met the physician, who, by her pale 
cheeks and the tears that streamed from her 
eyes at thesight of him, saw that all was over. 
He pressed her hand in sympathy; and per- 
ceiving that she was tnable to answer his ques- 
tions, he bowed and left the house. 

In a short time Mr. Denman arrived ; and 
Mrs. Allerton declaring herself incompetent 
to the task, Constance saw the gentleman, and 
requested him to make every necessary ar- 
rangement for a plain but respectable funeral. 


At such times, how every little circumstance 
gonized feel- | 














compose yourselves. 
few minutes till we have settled this business. 
Tell me what I shall order for you. 
er there is but one rule on these occasions— 
crape and bombazine, and every thing of the 
best. 
than mean mourning.’ 


mourning attire will be mean enough. 
situation in which we are left, will not allow 
us to go to any unnecessary expense in that, or 
in any thing else. 
upon—we could lay by nothing. We have 
nothing before-hand; we did not—we could 


Thursday, you know there 1s no time tobe lost. 
What have you fixed on respecting your 
mourning? I will cheerfully attend to it for 
you and bespeak every thing necessary.’ 

Atthe words ‘funeral’ and ‘mourning? tears 
gushed again from the eyes of the distressed 
family ; and neither Mrs. Allerten nor Con- 
stance could command themselves sufficiently 
to reply. 

‘Come, my dear creatures,’ continued Mrs. 
Bladen, ‘you must really make an effort to 
Just try to be calm for a 


Howevy- 


Nothing, you know is more disreputable 


‘I fear then,’ replied Mrs. Allerton, ‘that our 
The 


We had but little to live 
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not apprehend this dreadful event was so near. 
And you know that his salary—that Mr. Al- 
lerton’s salary, of course, expires with him.’ 

‘So I suppose, my dear friend,’ answered 
Mrs. Bladen ; ‘but you know you must have 
mourning ; and as the funeral takes place so 
soon, there will be little enough time to order 
it, and have it made.’ 

‘We will borrow dresses to wear at the —— 
to wear on Thursday,’ said Mrs. Allerton. 

*And of whom will you borrow V 

*I do not know. I have not yet thought.’ 

‘The Liscom family are in black,’ observed 
Isabella ; ‘no doubt they would lend us dresses.’ 

‘Oh! none of their things will fit you at all,’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Bladen. ‘None of the Lis- 
eoms have the least resemblance to any of you, 
either in height or figure. You would look 
perfectly ridiculous in ¢heir things.’ 

‘Then there are Mrs. Patterson and her 
daughters,’ said Helen. 

‘The Pattersons,’ replied Mrs. Bladen, ‘are 
just going to leave off black; and nothing that 
that they have looks either new or fresh. You 
know how soon black becomes rusty. You 
certainly would feel very much mortified, if 
you had to make a shabby appearance at Mr. 
Allerton’s funeral. Besides, nobody now 
wears borrowed mourning—it can always be 
detected ina moment. No—with a little exer- 
tion—and I repeat that Iam willing to do all 
in my power—there is time enough to provide 
the whole family with genteel and proper 
mourning suits. And as you must get them at 
Jast, it certainly is much better to have them at 
first, so as to appear handsomely at the fune- 
ral.’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Mrs. Allerton, sighing, ‘at 
such at time, what consequence can we possi- 
bly attach to our external appearance? How 
can we for a moment think of it?’ 

‘To be sure, my dear friend,’ said Mrs. Bla- 
den, kissing her, ‘you haye hada very severe 
loss—very severe indeed. It is really quite ir- 
reparable ; and I can sincerely sympathize in 
your feelings. Certainly every body ought to 
feel on these occasions ; but you knowit is im- 
possible to devote every moment between this 
and the funeral to tears and sobs. One cannot 
be crying all the time—nobody ever does.— 
And, as to the mourning, that is, of course, in- 
dispensable, and a thing that must be.’ 

Mrs. Allerton wept bitterly. ‘Indeed ! in- 
deed!’ said she, ‘I cannot discuss it now? 

‘And if it is not settled to night,’ resumed 
Mrs. Bladen, ‘there will be hardly time to- 
morrow to talk it over and get the things, and 
send to the mantua-maker’s and milliner’s.— 
You had better get it off your mind at once.— 
Suppose you leaveitentirelytome. Iaitended 
to all the mourning for the Liscoms, and the 

- Weldons, and the Nortons. It is a business I 
am quite used to. I pique myself on being 
rather clever at it.’ 

‘] will then trust to your judgement,’ replied 
Mrs. Allerton, anxious to get rid of the subject 


and of the light frivolous prattle of her soi- 


disant dear friend. ‘Be kind enough to under- 
take it, and procure for us‘whatever you think 
suitable— only let it not be too expensive.’ 

‘As to that,’ answered Mrs. Bladen, ‘crape 
is crape, and bombazine is bombazine; and as 
every body likes to have these articles of good 
quality, nothing otherwise is now imported for 
mourning. With regard to Frederick’s black 


; suit, Mr. Watson will send to talre his measure, 


and there will be no further difficulty about it. 
Let me see—there must be bombazine for five 
dresses ; that is, for yourself, three daughters, 
and Miss Atterton.’ 

‘Net for me,’ said Constance, taking her 
handkerchief from her eyes, ‘I shall not geta 
bombazine.’ 

‘My dear creature,’ said Mrs. Braden, ‘not 
get a bombazine! You astonish me! What 
else can you possibly have ? Black gingham 
or black chintz is only fit for wrappers ; and 
black silk is no mourning at all.’ 

‘I shall wear no mourning,’ replied Con- 
stance, with a deep sigh.’ 

‘Not wear mourning!’ ejaculated Mrs. Bla- 
den. ‘What, no mourning at all! Not wear 
mourning for yourown brother! Now youdo 
indeed surprise me.’ 

Mrs. Allerton and her daughters were also 
surprised ; and they withdrew their handker- 
chiefs from theireyesand gazed on Constance 
as if scarcely believing that they had under- 
stood her rightly. 

‘I have considered it well,’ resumed Miss Al- 
lerton, ‘and have cometo a conclusion,to make 
no change in my dress. In short, to wear no 
mourning even for my brother—well as I have 
loved him, and deeply as I feel bis loss.’ 

‘This is very strange,’ said Mrs. Allerton.— 
‘Excuse me, Miss Constance,’ said Mrs. Bla- 
den, ‘but have you no respect for his memory ? 
He was certainly an excellent man.’ 

‘Respect for his memory!’ exclaimed Con- 
stance,bursting intotears. ‘Yes,I indeed respect 
hismemory! And were he still living, there 
is nothing on earth I would not cheerfully do 
for him, if I thought it would contribute to his 
happiness or comfort. But he isnow in aland 
where all the forms and ceremonies of the 
world are of no avail; and where every thing 
that speaks to the senses only, must appear like 
the mimic trappings of atheatre. With him 
all is now awful reality. To the decaying in- 
habitant of the narrow and gloomy grave, or 
to the disembodied spirit that has ascended to 
its Father in Heaven, of what consequence is 
the color that distinguishes the dress of those 
whose mourning is deep in the heart! What 
to him is the livery that fashion has assigned 
to grief, when he knows how intense is the 
feeling itself, in the sorrowing bosoms of the 
family that loved him so well? 

‘All this is very true,’ remarked Mrs. Bladen ; 
‘but still, custom is every thing, or fashion, as 
you are pleased to call it. You know, you are 
not a quaker; and therefore I do not see how 
you can possibly venture to go without mourn- 
ing on such an occasion as this. Surely you 
would not set the usages of the world at defi- 
ance.’ 

‘I would not,’ replied Constance, ‘in things 
of minor importance; but on this subject I be- 
heve I can be firm.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Mrs. Bladen, ‘you will not 
go the funeral without mourning.’ 

‘I cannot go to the funeral at all,’ answered 
Constance. 

‘Not go to the funeral,’ exclaimed Mrs. Al- 
lerton, ‘dear Constance you amaze me "’ 

‘TI hope, exclaimed Mrs. Bladen looking ve- 
ry serious, ‘there can be no reason to doubt 
Miss Allerton’s affection for her brother.’ 

‘Oh! no! no! no!’ cried the two girls in- 
dignantly. ‘If you hadonlyscen,’ said Isabel- 








la, ‘how she nursed my dear father in his ill- 
ness—how she was with him day and night.’ 

‘And how much she always loved him,’ said 
Helen. 

‘My dear, kind sister,’ said Mrs. Allerton,ta-. 
king the hand of Constance, ‘I hope F shall 
never again see you distressed by such an inti- 
mation.’ 

Mrs. Bladen reddened, looked down, and at- 
tentively examined the embroidered corners 
of her pocket handkerchief. There was a si- 
lence of a few moments ; till Constance, ma- 
king an effort tospeak with eomposure, proced~- 
ed to explain herself. 

‘My brother,’ said she, ‘has finished his mor- 
tal existence. No human power, no human 
love can aid him or soothe him now; and we 
will endeavor to submit with resignation so the 
will of Omnipotence. I hope—I trust we 
shall be able to do so; but the shock is yet too 
recent, and we cannot at onee subduesthe feel- 
ings of nature. It is dreadful to see the life- 
less remains of one we have long and dearly 
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loved, removed from our sight forever, and 
consigned tothe darkness and loneliness of the 
grave. For my part, on this sad occasion FE 
feel an utter repugnance to the idea of becom- 
ing an object of curiosity to the spectators that 
gaze from the windows, and to the vulgar and 
noisy crowd that assembles about a burying- 
ground when an interment is to take place. I 
cannot expose my tears, my deep affliction, to 
the comments of the multitude ; and I cannot 
have my feelings outraged, by perhaps, over- 
hearing their coarse remarks. I may be too 
fastidious—I may be wrong; but to be present 
at the funeral of my brother, is an effort I can- 
not resolve tomake. And, moreover— 

Here her voice for a few moments became 
inarticulate, and her sister and nieces sobbed 
audibly. 

‘And then,’ she continued, ‘I cannot stand 
beside that open grave—I cannot see the coffin 
let down into it, and the earth thrown upon the 
lid till it is covered up forever. I cannot—in- 
deed [ cannot. In the seclusion of my own a- 
partment, I shall, of course, know that all this 
is going on, and I shall suffer most acutely ; 
but there will be no strangers to witness my 
sufferings. It is a dreadful custom, that of fe- 
males attending the funerals of their nearest 
relatives. I wishit were abolished throughout 
our country, as it is in many parts of Europe.’ 

‘But vou know,’ said Mrs. Bladen, ‘that it is 
almost universal in Philadelphia ; and, ‘when 
we are in Rome we must do as Rome does.’— 
Besides which, it is certainly our duty always 
to see our friends and relatives laid in the 
grave.’ 

‘Not when we are assured,’ replied Con- 
stance, ‘that the melancholy office can be prop- 
erly performed without our presence or assist- 
ance. Duty requires of us no sacrifice by 
which neither the living or the dead can be 
benefited. But I have said enough; and I 
cannot be present at my brother’s funeral.’ 

She then rose and left the room, unable any 
longer to sustain a conversation so painful to 
her. 

‘Well, I am really astonished! exclaimed 
Mrs. Bladen. ‘Not wear mourning for her 
brother! Not goto his funeral! However, I 
suppose she thinks she has a right to doas she 
pleases. But, she may depend on it, people 
will talk.’ 
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Just then aservant came to inform Mrs. 
Bladen that her husband was waiting for her 
in the parlor. 

‘Well, my dear Mrs. Allerton,’ said she, as 
she rose to depart, ‘we have not yet setiled a- 
bout the mourning. Of course, you are not 
going to adopt Miss Constance’s strange whim 
of wearing none at all.’ 

‘What she has said on the subject appears to 
me very just” replied Mrs. Allerton. 

‘Aunt Constance is always right,’ remarked 
one of the girls. 

‘As to Miss Allerton,’ resumed Mrs. Bladen, 
‘she is well known to be perfectly independent 
in every sense of the word ; and therefore she 
may do as she pleases—though she may rest 
assured that people will talk.’ 

‘What people,’ asked Mrs. Allerton. 

‘Every body—all the world.’ 

Mrs. Allerton thought how very circumscri- 
bed was the world in whieh she and her fami- 
ly had lived since the date of their fallen for- 


- tunes. 
‘It is well known,’ pursued Mrs. Bladen, 


‘that Miss Constance is able to wear mouraing 
if she chooses it. But youmay rely onit, Mrs. 
Allerton, that if you and your children do not 
appear in black, people will be ill-natured e- 
nough to say that it is, because you cannot af- 
ford it. Excuse my plainness.’ 

‘They will say rightly then,’ replied Mrs. 
Allerton, with a sigh. ‘We certainly cannot 
afford it.’ 
‘How you talk!’ said Mrs. Bladen. ‘Afford 
jt or not, every body has to wear mouring, and 
every body does, from the highest down to the 
lowest. Even my washerwoman put all her 
family (that is, herself and her six children) 
into black when her husband died ; notwith- 
standing that he was no great loss—for he was 
an idle, drunken Irishman, and beat them all 
round every day of his life. And my cook, a 
colored woman, whose grandfather died in the 
almshouse a few weeks ago, has as handsome 
a suit of mourning as apy lady need desire to 
wear.’ 

‘May I request,’ said Mrs. Allerton ‘that you 
will spare me on thissubject to-night. Indeed 
I can neither think nor talk about it.’ 

‘Well then,’ replied Mrs. Bladen kissing her, 
‘I will hope to find you better in the morning. 
Ishall be with you immediately after breakfast.’ 

She then took her leave ; and Constance, 
who had heen weeping over the corpse of Mr. 
Allerton, now returned to the apartment of her 
sister-in-law. 

Released from the importunities of Mrs. 
Bladen, our heroine now mildly and sensibly 
reasoned with the family on the great incon- 
venience, and, as she believed the unnecessary 
expense of furnishing themselves with suits 
of mourning in their present circumstances.— 
The season was late in the autumn, and they 
had recently supplied themselves with their 
winter outfit, all of which would now be ren- 
dered useless if black must be substituted.— 
Her arguments had so much effect, that Mrs. 
Allerton, with the concurrence of her daugh- 
ters, very nearly promised to give up all inten- 
tion of making a general change in their dress. 
But they found it harder than they had suppo- 
sed, to free themselves from. the trammels of 
eustom. 

Mrs. Allerton and Constance passed a sleep- 
less night, and the children ‘awoke to weep’ at 


an early, hour in the morning. They all met 
in tears at the breakfast table. Little was ea- 
ten, and the table was scarcely cleared when 
Mrs. Bladen came in, followed by two shop- 
boys, one carrying two rolls of bombazine,and 
the other two boxes of Italian crape. Con- 
stance had just left the soom, 

After the .first salutations were over, Mrs. 
Bladen informed Mrs. Allerton that she had 
breakfasted an hour earlier than usual,that she 
might allow herself more time to go out and 
transact the business of the morning. 

‘My dear friend,’ ‘said she, ‘Mr. Double- 
price has sent you, at my request, two pieces 
of bombazine, that you may choose for your- 
self. One is moreof a jet black than the oth- 
er—but I think the blue black rather the finest. 
However, they are both of superb quality, and 
this season jet black is rather the most fash- 
ionable. Ihave been to Miss Facings,the man- 
tua-maker, who is famous for mourning.— 
Bombazines, when made up by her, have an 
air and style about them, such as you will nev- 
er see if done by any one else. There is noth- 
ing more difficult than to make up mourning 
as it ought to be. I have appointed Miss Fa- 
cings to meet me here—I wonder she has not 
arrived—she ean tell how much is necessary 
for the four dresses. If Miss Allerton finally 
concludes to be like other people and put on 
black, I suppose she will attend to it herself.— 
These very sensible young ladies are beyond 
my comprehension. 

‘I amsure,’ said Ellen, ‘no one is more easy 
to understand than my dear Aunt Constance.’ 

‘And here,’ continued Mrs. Bladen, ‘is the 
double width crape for the veils. As it is of a 
superior quality, you had best have it to trim 
the dresses, and for the neck handkerchiefs, 
and to border the black cloth shawls that you 
will have to get.’ 

We must remark to our readers that at the 
period of our story, it was customary to trim 
mourning dresses with a very broad fold of 
crape, reaching nearly from the feet to the 
knees. 

Mrs. Allerton on hearing the prices of the 
crape and bombazine declared them too expen- 
Sive. 

‘But only look at this quality,’ persisted Mrs. 
Bladen, ‘and you know the best things are al- 
ways the cheapest in the end—and, as I told 
you, nobody now wears economical mouring.’ 

‘We had best wear none of any description,’ 
said Mrs, Allerton. 

‘Ah! eried Mrs. Bladen, ‘I see that Miss 
Constance has been trying to make a convert 
of you. Yetas you are not quakers, I know 
not how you will be able to show your faces in 
the world, if you do notputon black. Excuse 
me, but innovations on established customs 
ought only to be attempted by people of note— 
by persons so far up in society that they may 
feel at liberty todo any out-of-the-way thing 
with impunity.’ 

‘T wish indeed,’ said Mrs. Allerton, ‘that 


}some influential persons would be so public 


spirited as to set the example of dispensing 
with all customs that bear hard on people in 
narrow circumstances.’ 

The mantua-maker now made her appear- 
ance, and Mrs. Bladen exclaimed, ‘O! Miss 
Facings we have been waiting for you to tell 
us exactly how much of every thing we are to 


get.’ 
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A long and earnest discussion now took 
place between Mrs. Bladen and the mantua- 
maker, respecting the quality and the quantity 
of the bombazine and crape. 

Miss Facings having calculated the number 
of yards, Mrs. Bladen enquired if there was 
no yard measure in the house. One was pro- 
duced, and the measuring commenced forth- 
with ; Mrs, Allerton having no longer energy 
to offer any further opposition. She sat with 
her handkerchief to her face, and her daugh- 
ters wept also. Mrs. Bladen stepped up to her 
and whispered, ‘You are aware that it will not 
be necessary to pay the bills immediately.” 

‘Ah !’ returned Mrs. Allerton, ‘I know not 
when they can be paid. But we will strain ey- 
ery nerve to doit assoon as possible. I cannot 
bear the idea of remaining in debt for this 
mourning.’ 

Their business being accomplished, the shop 
boys departed, and Miss Facings made prepa- 
rations for cutting out the dresses, taking am 
opportunity of assuring the weeping girls tha 
nothing was more becoming to the figure than 
black bombazine, and that every body looked 
their best in a new suit of mourning. 

At this juncture Constance returned to the 
room, and was extremely sorry to find that the 
fear of singularity, and the officious perseve- 
rance of Mrs. Bladen had superseded the bet- 
ter sense of her sister-in-law. But as the evil 
was now past remedy, our heroine, according 
to her usual practice, refrained from any far- 
ther animadversions on the subject. 

Little Louisa was now brought in to be fit- 
ted: and when her frock was cut out,Constance 
offered to make it herself, on hearing Miss Fa- 
cings declare that she would be obliged to keep 
her girls up all night to complete the dresses 
by the appointed time, as they had already 
more work in the house than they could possi- 
bly accomplish. 

Mrs. Allerton expressed great unwillingness 
to allowing her sister-in-law to take the troub- 
le of making Louisa’s dress. But Constanee 
whispered to her that she had always found 
occupation to be one of the best medicines for 
an afflicted mind, and that it would in some de- 
gree prevent her thoughts from dwelling in- 
cessantly on the same melancholy subject.— 
Taking Louisa with her,she retired to her own 
apartment, and the frock was completed by the 
next day; though theoverflowing eyes of poor 
Constance, frequently obliged her to lay down 
her sewing. In reality, her chief motive in 
proposing to make the dress, was to save the 
expense of having it done by the mantua-imaker. 

Miss Facings took Mrs. Allerton’s gown 
home with her, saying that she would send 
one of her girls for the two others; and 
Mrs. Bladen then began to plan the bonnets 
and shawls. She went off to a fashionable 
milliner, and engaged a mourning bonnet and 
four mourning caps for Mrs. Allerton, and @&® 
bonnet for each of her daughters, And she 
was going backwards and forwards nearly all 
day wiih specimens of black cloth for the 
shawls, black stockings, black gloves, &c. 

The girls, at their aunt’s suggestion, hemmed 
the crape veils, and on the following morning, 
she assisted them in making and trimming the 
shawls. The cost of the funeral she intended 
to defray from her own funds,and she requested 
that nothing might be unnecessarily expensiv 

(Concluded next number.) 
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ORICINAL MISCELLANY: 


‘ARCHITECTURE. 

The following brief sketch of the rise and 
progress of Architecture, and of the origin of 
the different orders, we have compiled from an 
old English Magazine, published in 1802. 

The origin of Architecture was from the 
Egyptians, not from the Greeks, as many have 
erroveously supposed. They were ever studi- 
ous to unite the magnificent with the beautiful, 
and hence their structures during the time of 
the first Pharachs, were stupenduous, as may 
be inferred from the rearing of such tombs as 
the pyramids. The ruins of ‘Thebes exhibit 











many columniarspecimensof Architecture,al- | having formerly built a 











tance magnifies it.” This remark is true in 
reference to the buildings of antiquity. 

Sir Christopher Wren was the first to intto- 
duce the Roman style into England, where he 
erected that admirable structure of art, St. 
Paul’s Church in London; andall the various 
proportions and orders were introduced by Sir 
W. Chambers in the erection of the Somerset 
House. The following ingenious account of 
the origin of the three Grecian orders, the Do- 
ric, Ionian and Corinthian, is given by Vitru- 
vious, a celebrated Roman writer, who flour- 
ished under the reign of Julius Ceasar. 

‘Dorus, son of Helenns, and the nymph Op- 


tica, King of Achia, and of all Peloponnesus, 


temple to Juno, in the 


though rtide and ill-shapen, the formation of | ancientcity of Argos, this temple happened to 


which is lost in the mist of the earliest ages.— be in the manner which is called Dorie, 


Notwithstanding Egypt can claim the origin of 
this production of inventive genius, yet India 
exhibited in her temple caves, wrought ere the 
eye of the historian or the antiquary penetra- 
ted them,rude traces of architectural grandeur. 
Greete next adopted the Egyptian mode of 
building, but her works were searce; 4s they 
were confined to the rearing of temples only. 
She refined and systemized what Egypt irad o- 
rigimated, and as the former rose to political 
greatness, the latter sunk into degeneracy, and 
the Architectural beauty of Greece became the 
itheme of poets, and the admiration of travel- 
“ers and historrans. Thetemple of Diana rose 
tup at Ephesus, the Parthenon was reared within 
‘the walls of the Acropolis by the skill of Phi- 
dias, Callicrates and Ictinis, and the fanes of 
Jupiter Olympus, Apollo and Proserpine, were 
visited by the wise and the learned of every 
clime. The massive mode of Egypt was ex- 
changed for beautiful symmetry and exact pro- 
portions, and Greece was considered as the 
mother of that splendid art. 

While Greece thus confined her architecture 
to the erection of temples, and these but few in 
number, Rome borrowed her style and amplifi- 
«:d amd improved upon it. "very God had his 
respiective sanctuary, and two centuries before 
Ceasar assumed the purple, magnificent tem- 
piés were reared upon every eminence about 
e. The buildings of the Grecians sank 
into insignificance beside her great rival, for 
Home combined the beauty and elegance of A- 
thenian and Delphie architecture, with the stu- 
penduous and massive structures of Thebes 
and Heliopolis. Augustus boasted that he 
had converted Rome into a city of marble, and 
Vespasian reared structurés still more magnil- 
cent than Nero or Adrian. lis amphitheatre 
would accommodate 80,000 spectators, and his 
temple of Minerva was the richest in the world. 
The palace of Caligula is said to have repre- 
sented quite an extensive city. 

When the Empire was removed to the shores 

the Bosphorus, Architecture declined, and 
z several centuries bade fair to slumber in 
oblivion. But modern genius put forth its en- 
ergies, and has far outstripped in multiplicity, 
beauty and grandeur, every pgoduction of an- 
tiquity. The Parthenon, the Slory of Athens 
and the envy of the world, did not exceed or e- 
ven reach the magnificence of many of our 
monastic buildings, and the church of St. Pe- 
ter at Rome, and especially the dome reared 
by Michael Angelo, far exceeds the temples of 
Delphos, Eleusis, &c. “Antiquity,” says Mon- 
“ds an object of a peculiar kind; dis- 
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|tions of a female body, 








in several cities of Achia.’ 

‘About the same time the Athenians, after 
having consulted the oracle of Apollo at Del- 
phos, by the common consent of all Greece, 
sent into Asia thirteen colonies,each under the 
command of a separate captain, but all under 
the general direction of Ion,son of Xanthus 
and Creusa. Ion being arrived in Asia con- 
quered all Caria, and founded thirteen large 
cities, the inhabitants whereof, having expelled 
the Carians and Seleges, called the couatry I- 
onia, in honor of Ion their leader, and erected 
temples, of which the first, dedicated to Apol- 
lo Pariomis, was ‘uilt after the manner of 
those they had seen in Achia, which they cal- 
led Doric, because temples of the same sort 
had been erected in the cities of the Dorians. 
But some time after, building a temple to Di- 
ana, different from these, and of a more deli- 
cate structure, being formed upon the propor- 
as the Doric had been 
those of a robust man, and adorning the capi- 
tals of their columns with volutes, to represent 
the curls of a woman’s hair, and the shafis 
with flutings to express the folds of her gar- 
ments ; 
building the name of Ionic, because it was in- 
vented and first used by the Ionians. 

‘The third sort of columns, which are cal- 
led Corinthian, and represent the delicate fig- 
ureof a young girl, owe their birth to the fol- 
lowing accident : A young woman of Corinth, 
being dead, thenurse placed on her tomb a bas- 
ket containing certain trinkets, in which she 
delighted when alive, coveriny it with a tile to 
shelter them from the weather. The basket 
happened accidentally so be set on a root of the 
acanthus, which pushing forth its leaves and 
sprigs in the spring, covered the sides of it; 
and some of them longer than the rest, being 
obstructed by the angle of thetile, were forced 
downwards, and by degrees curled into the 
form of volutes. Callimachus, a famous 
sculptor, passing near the tomb, observed the 
basket, and in how graceful a manner the 
leaves of the Acanthus had surrounded it; the 
form pleased him exceedingly, he imitated it 
on the tops of some colunins which he after- 
wards executed at Corinth, establishing and 
regulating by this model, the manner and pro- 
portions of the Corinthian order.’ 

The ancients were extremely attentive tothe 
correspondence of the orders with the purpo- 
ses to which the buildings were applied; hence 
the strength of the Doric is seen in the tem- 
ples of Minerva, Mars and Hercules,; whose 





and [ 
/was afterwards imitated in many others built 


they gave to this second manner of | 


ee 


masculine dispositions suited well the charac- 
ter of the order. Moderns pay little attention 
to these things, and hence their inferiority in 
the display of taste. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
GeENTLEMEN.—T wo motives urge me to ad- 


dress this communication to you—first, a feel- 
ing of interest and good will for the success of 
your valuable little periodical, and secondly, 
for the gratification of an indomitable desire 
I have always had,to see some production from 


my pen or pencil in print. Public spirit 
prompts the first, self-love the iatter; and which 
fis the most praise-worthy motive, I leave for 
jothers to determine. The truth is, the former 
is an artificial propensity—the latter, anatural 
one; therefore I must be permitted to acknowl- 
edge frankly, without incurring censnre, that 
the latter is the prime moving principle with 
me,—with every-tody. But I am getting far 
from my subject, and instead of penning inci- 
dents of ‘olden time,’ I am entering upona 
grave metaphysical disquisition of human na- 
ture! One word more before lenter upon my 
subject—just tell the beaux that I do’nt care a 
fig if they do class me among the blue-stocking 
gentry, and set me down asa philosophical old 
maid, If they do, tell them they were never 
wider from the mark; and if they could but 
see my cheeks, blooming with the roses of eigh- 
teen, and my eyessparkling with coquetry and 
good humor, they would 
Sigh to catch a gracious smile, 
From those lips where sweetness lingers ; 


Or to steal a kiss the while 
From cheeks bedecked by Beauty’s fingers. 


But to my subject. 

My Grandmother, good soul! was always 
petting me with some delicacy, in which none 
others shared, and from the bright morning of 
my infancy to the present moment, I have al- 
ways been the especial favorite. How often 
has she taken her miniature from her drawer, 
and while I sat upon her knee, woulda hold it 
up beside my dark locks, and exclaim, ‘How 
like! for the picture was taken when youth 
yet sat upon her brow, and beauty marked her 
aS her lovely child. But she isold now, and 
the frostof nearly four-score years hath bleach- 
ed her raven tresses, and deep wrinkles hath 
scarred that cheek where loveliness once 

loomed. 

Among the many singular things which my 
grandmother possessed, were nearly a dozen 
antiquated dresses, one of which, (adark dam- 
ask silk) had for me a peculiar charm, and I 
had long cherished the hope, that in the plenti- 
tude of her kindness the old lady would grati- 
fy my repeated wishes for possession; but 




















she feared that J loved the silk better than the 
fashion, and dreaded the havoc my scissors 
wight meke. A few weekssince, the good old 
Jady called me into her room, and witha grave 
countenance, indicative of something of mo- 
ment pressing upon her mind, thus addressed 
me: 
“Mary,” said shi¢, as she placed her tremb- 
ling avd withered hand upon my shoulder ; 
“Mary, 1 feel that the strides of old age are 
daily increasing in length and rapidity, and a 
few short montlis, at longest, are all that I can 
couiit as mine of time. You have been a du- 
tiful child, and you are yet the pride and de- 
light of your widowed mother. I have watch- 
ed you with the eye of warm affection, from 
the Bright morning of your birth, and my heart 
has often been elated with joy while witnessiiz 
the developement of your mental and personal 
charms. Iam soon to Jeave you, and it would 
rejoice méto leave you a handsome dower ; 
but my worldly wealth hath all vanished, and 
my wardrobe comprises my entire possessions. 
That 1 bequeath to you, with this injunction, 
that not a thread shall bespurposely broken or 
cut, but keep them as a relic and memento of 
of one who loved you as herself.” 
*"T felt a mournful delight as she concluded, 
for I could not brook the thoughts of parting 
with one so dear to me, and yet my young heart 
was joyed at this liberal bequest. Suddenly a 
thought struck me, and I hastened to my par- 
lor to execute a design I had suddenly formed. 
Iseized my crayon, sketched the enclosed draw- 
ing and then hastened into the presence of my 
grandmother. I had so often heard her des- 
eribe the dréss of both beaux and belles a half 
a century ago, that I seemed perfectly familiar 
with thein, and hence I felt a confidence that 
my sketch Was correct. The old lady sat nod- 
ding when I entered, and so on tiptoe I stepped 
to her table whereon I left the drawing. I re- 
turned again in about an hour, when I found 
the good lady with spectacles on, closely exam- 
ining the drawing. : 
> “Perfectly correct, my child,” said she as I 
entered, and her dim and sunken eye seemed 
‘to brighten with delight; ‘perfectly correct,and 
come hither and I will show you what you have 
represented. ‘That gentleman,” said she, pla- 
eing her finger upon the one in the picture, “is 
a correct imitation of the dress and appearance 
of your grandfather, and this one of me, on 
the day that the great Washington was inaug- 
erated President of these States. On that day 
I wore my dark, damask silk, open dress, 
Which hangs on the east side of my room.— 
My white cambric tucker was fastened to my 
velvet-covered boddice with a diamond brooch, 


dief of that struggle. Although he was but 
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twenty-five, yet, with the great Patriot he had 
shared the toils of war through four succes- 
sive years, and acquired an honorable name.— 
He well knew how to estimate the virtues of 
the great chief, and afterwards, when party 
zeal endeavored to rob him of his purity of 
character, and sully the laurels upon his brow, 
no warmer champion took up the gauntlet in 
his support than your grandfather. Keep,then, 
my dear Mary, those dresses as mementos, not 
only of me, but of scenes of great national in- 
terest, and that were conducive to great nation- 
al blessings.” ; 

As she concluded, 


‘Many a furrow in her grief-worn cheek, 
Was made the channel of a flood of tears,’ 


for although the snows of nearly seventy win- 
ters rested upon her head, yet her heart was 
warm, and memory, vivid as in days ‘lang 
er back to the morning of 


syne,’ transported he 
life, awakening the most pleasing recollections 


of the past. 

A few days after I made the skeich, my ect" 
sin George, who is an artist of some eminence, 
happened to observe it lying upon my work 
table, and wasso much pleased with the design, 
that he solicited it from me for a copy. I com- 
plied, and at this moment a beautiful oil-paint- 
ing copy is hanging just over my head, orna- 
menting my room and gratifying my vanity.— 
If you think it worth engraving for your ‘Cas- 
KET,’ and its history worth publishing, both are 
at your disposal, and by so doing you will add 
additional gratification to the vanity and, self- 
love of Mary Euiza Bripvger Fenwick. 

Schenectada, May, 1836. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
IMPROVEMENT. 


There was an age so highly distinguished, 
that it very justly obtained the appellation of 
‘The Golde» Age” The artsand sciences were 
carried to a high degree of perfection. Liter- 
ature flourished i2 high places. But in what 
an insignificant light does that age appear, in 
comparison with the 19th century. As it re- 
spects literature,where were the universities of 
the ‘Golden Age? That there were men of 
genius and eruditionnone deny. But compar- 
tively, how few their number, hoyY Small their 











presented to me by Major Rivington, a few 
months before my marriage ; and that identi- | 
cal ribahd which! gave vou for a loup to your | 
card-rack, was the trimming upon my high | 
crowned bonnet. The fence, too, which you | 
have pictured, exactly resembles the one which 

enclosed the old City Hall in Wall-street, and 

were it possible, [should imagine that ydu had 

taken a view of us as we returned from that | 
venerable building, where the best of men re- | 
ceived the highest honor in the gift of a free | 
and generous people. I shall never forget the 
emotion which I experienced,when your grand- 
‘father poured forth from a bosom that glowed 
with patriotism, the pure sentiments of devo- 





‘tion to his country, that characterized the sol- | hundre# Yearo 10 come, what may we not ex- 


attainments! Suppose one had a Perfect 
understanding of all the lore of that age, it 
would not stand in the light of some of VU 


pect ? Expect! 
seat of Government 
and Eastport become next doot neighbors. 
Hudson’s Bay be a place of resort in summer, 








why that St. Louis will be the 
of the Union. Astotia 





and St. Augustine in winter. Knowledge, the 
handmaid of Virtue, be greatly increased.— 
Ignorance, the twin-sister of Vice disappear, 
and righteousness fill the earth as the waters 


do the sea. ZENOS. 
$$ 
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ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


Show your love for your wife and your ad- 
miration of her, not in nonsensical compli- 
ments ; not in picking up her handkerchief; in 
carrying her fan; not, though you have the 
means, in hanging trinkets and baubles upon 
her; not in making yourself a fool by winking 
at and seeming pleased with her foibles or fol- 
lies or faults ; but show them by acts of real 
goodness towards her ; prove, by unequivocal 
deeds, the high value you set upon her health, 
and life, and peace of mind; let your praise of 
her go {0 the full extent of her deserts, but let 
+t be consisten’ With trath and with sense, and 
heaton her of your sincerity.— 


such as to conv.:nce - ; 
: f his Wife only pre- 
He, who is the flatterer 
: i * -tuff of oth- 


pares her ears for the hyperbolicai ».. . 
ers. The kindest appellation that her christian 
name affords, is the best that you can use, es~ 
pecially before faces. An everlasting ‘my dear” 
is but a sorry compensation for a grant of that 
|sort of love that makes the hasband toil cheer- 
fully by day, break his rest by night, endure all. 
hardships, if the life or health of his wife de- 
mand it. Let your deeds, and not your words, 
carry to her heart adaily and hourly confirma- 
tion of the fact, that you value her health and 
life and happiness, beyond all other things in 
the world. And letthis be manifest to her, par- 
ticularly at those times when life is always 
more or less in danger. [Cobbett, 








CRITERION OF A WOMAN. 


Her voiee and carriage may serve as an in- 
dex to the mind. When you hear a lady in 
conversation whose tones resemble the shriek- 
ing of a bag-pipe—beware, for you may de- 
pend upon itshe is a shrew. Or if her voice 
sounds like the beating of a drum muffled for 
a soldier’s funeral, there is equal cause of a- 
larm ; in most cases it will be found that she 





stars of the second magniiude. Cicero, to be 
sure, had a peculiar art of charming his admi- 
rers, being very happy in his delivery, But in 
point of sound argument, and correct princi- 
ples, and strength of intellect, has he not a supe- 
rior in Lord Broughamof England 2 Nay do 
we not find a superior to him in our own illus- 
trious Wexsrer? Look back for but one cen- 
tury, how tardy the means of travelling. Nay, 
but one quarter of a century! Steamboats 
have multiplied, rail-roads have been construc- 
ted. Buta few years ago, and the inhabitants 
of Ohio were considered our antipodes in point 
of distance ; but now they are our neighbors. 
St. Louis was considered to be at the “ends of 
the earth,” and required six weeks travel to 
reach it, but now the distance can be sailed in 
thirteen days. A voyage is made to Europe 
in seventeen days! Shouldimprovement con- 

tinue its present accelerated momentum for a 
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is sullen and perverse. Some women there 


re, who talk so flippantly that you might well 


mist ke it for the rattling of a cart wheel over 
the pavement. Beware of these,they are close- 
ly akin to te hyena. If, on the contrary, they 
mince their words or Speak in a languid drawl- 
ing tone, you have evety Teasom to fear that 
they are made up of deceit 4nd hypecrisy, and 
prove unworthy of your estee™ and confidenee. 
But give mea voice that is clear, full, soft and 
musical. If it be a female that possesses it, I 
would ask no better recommendation. It will 


generally be found that she is above deceit— 
sincere in her friendship—-warm in her attach- 
ments,and ardently devoted to those whom she 


loves, 


[Paul Ulric. 
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Constable.—~a species of snapping turtle, 
Honesty.--An excellent joke. 
Dentist.—A person who finc!s work for his 


own teeth by taking out those of other people. 
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HUMOROUS, 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
Rustic Courtship in New-England. 
(From the lips of an Octogenarian.) 


Won by the charms 
Of goodness irresistible. Tuompson. 


“You see, ma’am,” said the old man, “my 
mother died when I was twelve years old. At 
that time old Mr. C—— camedown and sot up 
for a great marchant. Well, his wife fell sick, 
and she sent to ——-, where she come from, for 
a widow-woman to come and take care of her. 
This widow woman had three children. Her 
husband had been a sea-faring man, and he 
‘was wracked and lost down there at Halifax— 
and left his wife with nothing at all, and these 
three children to take care of.” 

“Well, my daddy, ma’am, fell in with her, 
somehow or other, and married her. She was 
a@ nice woman—as good a mother as ever was 
—and had great /arning, and knew how to do 
every thing,—only she did’nt know nothing a- 
bout country-work, you see. Well, her oldest 
daughter came down, (for my daddy had agreed 
to take one of the children,)!and she wes a 
nice gal; and after a while the boy came 
down, Well, there was nothing said; we all 
worked along ; and the daughter she got mar- 
tied—married Mr. H—, (you know his folks) 
he broke his neck afterwards, falling from 
his horse. 

“Well,a little while after this t’other daugh- 
ter came down. Debby was dreadful plain !— 
I thought she was dreadful piain !!—but she 
‘Was a nice gal—smart, working—and good to 
every body. You see there were four young 
children of that second crop, and they had got 
ragged; and Debby spun, and wove, and cloth- 
ed, and mended them up. Well, she went 
back,—but they could’nt live without her, and 
sent for her again, and so shecame. She took 
care of every thing--saw to my things and had 
them all in order,—and every thing comforia- 
ble for me in winter, when I went in the woods 
—but I thought nothing, no more than if she 
had been my sister. 

“Well, by this time I was a youngish man ; 
and in my day, the young folks had a sort of 
frolic every night, 1 used to go,--and some- 
times went home with one ga/,sometimes with 
another,—but never thoughtof Debby. Well, 
there was a Mr. —— came to see her, but she 
would’nt have nothingto saytohim. And af- 
ter that, one came from the shoals, a rich man’s 
son ; his father gave him a complete new ves- 
sel, and every thing to load her; but Debby 
would’nt have nothing to say to him nother.— 
Then I wasn’ worth so much as this stick !--Well, 
I wondered, and so I says to mother, “Mother, 
what’s the reason Debby won’t take this man? 
she'll never better herself!” Don’t you know, 
Tan ?”’ saysmother. “No.” Solsays to Deb- 
jhy, “why don’t you have him, Debby?” “Be- 
cause,” says Debby, says she, “if I can’t have 
the oneI want, I won’t have any body!” 

“Well, I thought nothing,—but went frolick- 
ing here and frolicking there, till one night as 
I was going home, just towards day, with one 
of my mates, says I, “Tom,” says |, we won't 
go to another frolick these two months! if I 
do, Pll give you a dollar!” “You,” says he, 
“you'll go afore two nights!” “Well, you'll 
see,” says I. Well, I stayed at home steady ; 
and after a while says father, says he to moth- 
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er, “Suzy,” said he, “I guess John has got tired 
of raking about so,—and I’m glad of it.” “I 
hope he has;”? says mother. 

“Well, one day we wereall setting at table, 
—mother sot there,—and father sot there,—and 
the hired man next to him,—(for we had a hi- 


to mother, andthe ga/ next, and: I between the 
hired man and hired gal. Well, mother was 
joking the hired man and gal,—(she was a 
| great hand to joke,) and I cast an eye at Deb- 
by, and I thought, “I never see any body alter 
as you have Debby!” She looked handsome! 
Well, Debby was weaving up stairs; and I 
was mowing down by the well, close by the 
house: and I felt uneasy, and made an excuse 
to go in for adrink of water. Well,I went in; 
and I went up stairs, and into tother chamber 





——not the one where Debby was weaving,—(for 
I was kind of bashful, you see,)—and then I 
went in where Debby was—-but said nothing, 
—for I had never laid the weight of my finger 
on the gal in my life. At last, “Debby,” says 
I, “what sort of weaver are you, Debby 2?” 
I guess I can get off as many yards as any bo- 
dy,” says she, “and I want to get my web out, 
to go up on the hill to sister’s this afternoon.” 
“Well,” says I, “tell her to have something 
nice, for I shall be up there.” ‘We shan’t see 
you there I guess,” said Debby. “You will 
though,” says 1; “see if you don’t!” Father 
hada great pasture on the hill,—a kind of farm 
like, (for my father was a rich man !)-=so just 
afore night up I goes, and they had every thing 
in order. Soa little while after supper I says 
to Debby, “Debby, ’tis time for us to go, for it 
will be milking-time,by the time we get home.” 
So we went right down across,—and on the 
way we talked the business over. I married 
her,and a better wife never wore shoe-leather.”’ 

VARQIET Ya 














Washington’s advice toa Young Lady. 

We extract the subjoined letter from the last 
published volume (the 10:h recently issued) of 
Sparks’ Life and Correspondence of Washing- 
ton. It was written to Miss Harriet Washing- 
ton his orphan neice,who had resided for some 
time in his family, and to whom he continued 
to extend his care and aid. She then resided 
with some of the other relatives at Fredericks- 
burg. It is dated, Philadelphia, 30th Oct., 
1791 : 

Dear Harriet: I have received your letter 
of the 2lst instant, and shall always be glad to 
hear from you. When my business will per- 
mit, inclination will not be wanting in me to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letters ; and 
this I shall do the more cheerfully, as it wall 
afford me opportunities at those times of giving 


you such occasional advice as your situation | 


may require. 

At present I could plead a better excuse for 
curtailing my letter to you, than you had for 
shortening yours to me, having a multitude of 
occupations before me, while you have nothing 
to do, consequently you might with as much 
convenience toyourself have sat down to write 
your letter an hour or two or even a daysoon- 
er as have delayed it until your cousin was on 
the point of sending to the post-oflice. I make 
this remark fox no other reason, than to show 





it is better to offer »o excuse than a bad one, if 


at any time you should fall iute an error, 





red man, and a hired ga/,) and Debby was next | 


Or 





Oecupied as my time now is, and must be, 
during the sitting of Congress, I nevertheless 
will endeavor to inculcate upon your mind the 
delicacy and danger of that period, to which 
you are now arrived under peculiar eircumstan- 
ces. You are just entering into the state of 
womanhood, without the watehfal eye of a 
| mother to admonish, or the protecting aid of a 
| father to advise or defend you ; you may not 
be sensible, that you are at this moment about 
to be stamped with that character, which will 
adhere to you through life ; the consequences 
of which you may not have perhaps attended 
to, but be assured that itis of the utmost impor- 
tance that you should. Your cousins with 
whom you live, are well qualified to give you 
advice, and I am sure they willif you are dis- 
posed to receiveit. But if youare disobliging, 
self-willed and untowardly, it is hardly to be 
expected that they will engage themselves in 
unpleasant disputes with you, especially Fan- 
ny, Whose mild and placid temper, will not per- 
mit her to exceed the limits of wholesome ad- 
monition or gentle rebuke. Think then, to 
what dangers a giddy girl of fifteen or sixteen 
must be exposed in circumstances like these.-- 
To be under little or.mo control may be pleas- 
ing toa mind that-does not reflect, but this 
pleasure cannot be of long duration, and rea- 
son, too late perhaps, may convince you of the 
| folly of mispending time. Youare not to learn 
Tam certain, that your fortune issmall. Sup- 
ply the want of it, then, with a well cultivated 
mind, with dispositions to industry and frugal- 
ity, with gentleness of manners, an obliging 
temper, and such qualifications as will attract 
notice, and recommend you to a happy estab- 
lishment for life. 

You might, instead of associating with those 
from whom you can derive nothing that is 
good, but may have observed every thing that 
is deceitful, lying and bad, becéme the compan- 
ion of, and aid to your cousin in the domestic 
concerns of the family. Many girls before 
they have arrived at your age, have been found 
so trust-worthy as to take the whole charge of 
the family from their mothers ; but it is by a 
steady and rigid attention to the rules of pro- 
priety, that such confidence is obtained, and 
nothing would give me more pleasure than to 
hear that you had acquired it. The merits 
zand benefits of it would redound more to your 
| advantage in your progress through life, and to 
| ihe person with whom you may in due time 

forui a matrimonial connection, than to any 
| others; butto none would such a circumstance 
-aflord more real satisfaction, than to your af- 


tn . ” 
feetionate uncle. 






































| While yousay that the religion of your neigh- 
bor is like a garment that sits loosely upon him, 
_ be careful that your own is not like a glove that 
jits either hand; those who have the least piety 


| themselves are not unfrequently the most cen- 


>| sorious towards others; a dishonest man is the 


first to detect a fraudulent neighbor. 





Retort Courteous. 

When an English lady, at whose house Dr. 
Johnson was dining one day, asked him if he 
did not think her puddingvery good? “Yes,” 
growlec the great moralist, “it is very good for 
hogs.’ “Shall I help you to another plateful 
then ?” said the polite hostess. 
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Frienpsuip.—-Than this,no brighter flower blooms 
upon the margin of the pilgrim’s path—no purer stream 
flows through the gardens and the deserts of humanity 
—no holier feeling is enshrined within the bosom of 
the young, the middle aged, the old. Whien the heart 
becomes disgusted with the deceit, the selfishness, the 
hypocrisy and duplicity of the world,ard with distended 
vision the traveler looks over the waste that stretches a- 
round him; the mellifluent voice of friendship cheers 
him, its kindness pours oil into his wounded spirit, and 
it is healed,and the freshness of spring spreads over the 
landscape its renovating beauty. Friendship is the 
power which lights the torch of Love and replenishes 
its lamp with the oil of pure affection, When its ar- 
dor is expended—its fires begin to relax their vigor and 
wane—it receives its votaries within its bosom, where 
they know not the difference between the fires of Love, 
and the warmth of unalloyed Friendship. J¢ burns 
with a steady flame, even when the chilling dews of the 
night of age fall upon it, or the dark vapors of Death 

circummure it. 

But alas! the world is at present a great masquerade, 
and the spirit of necromancy alone can divine the true 
character of mortals. Under the mask of Friendship, 
Hypocrisy with its oily tongue goeth forth, and while 
the blackness of the pandemoniuur pervades his heart, 
he wil! win the confidence of Virtue, dnd rob beauty of 
its charms. Avarice, too, will assume its features, and 
while it loans-to charity and benevolence the contents 
of .a full pursé, the credulous pays a return oMten-fold 
usury, and is obliged to call upon ineficient poverty to 
endorse his bond. How often have we seen the miserly 
son of Avarice look abroad among the youthful and 
promising, and select his victim. Then would he array 
himself in the garb of disinterested Friendship, and offer 
the youth a share in his efforts at hoarding. The mo- 
ney-getting propensities of the age prompts the unsus- 
pecting to grasp the seeming bright opportunity with a. 
vidity, when the step is one towards ruin, He toils on 
day after day,and wonders that his purse is still e:pty, 
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until at last he is induced to peep belind the mask, | 
where to his @smay he beholds the features of a heart. 

less vampyre, who sucks away his life-blood. Ere the 
discovery, the man of Avarice may lave attained his | 
end,and the friendless youth is banished from his counter | 
—the blasting voice of Slander is raised against him,and 

an unfriendly world passes by him with cold salutes or 

marked contempt. Thestern qualities of manhood are 

not his, and he finds no staff to support him from fal. | 
ling into the depths of physical and moral ruin which | 
lie around him. Then it is, that the holy attributes of 

friendship are displayed, Its hand is stretched forth | 
to his relief—its voice cheers his heart —its influence | 
Years the mask from the avaricious hypocrite and expo- 
ses its horrid deformity. The world then blustres at its 
own injustice—places the signet of reproach upon the 
criminal—and wreathes the brow of the victim with the 
violet garland of honesty. Such is the power of friend- 
sbip, and those who would enjoy its benefits must court 
{ts favors by practising its virtues. 


: 





ANNIVERSARY Weex.— Deaf, Dumb and Blind. 
> erous Benevolent and Humane 
held their anniversary meetings, | 
hapel, and Tabernacle, Broad- 
way. The most ting of any of the exhibitions 
was that of the d Dumb, and the Blind, on 
Thursday evening at the Chapel. The house was crow- 
ded to overflowing, and the meeting was rendered doub- 
ly interesting by the presence of Dr. Howe, and three 
pupils from the Blind Institute at Boston. 

The exercises of tlie Dumb under Mr. Peet, the prin. 
cipal, ate represented as having been peculiarly pleasing ; 
as a precocity of intellect was there exhibited, rarely to 
he met with even among adults, whose organs of sense 
sie perfect, Incidents were related to them by the prin- 
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cipal, and they would repeat them by signs to the audi- 
ence with a minuteness of description, and impresssive 
eloquence that at once opened the fountains of sympa- 
thy and admiration. 

Every care is taken to impress them with the impor - 
tance of imbibing and practising religious and mora! 
principles ; and they are taught rational conceptions o! 
the Supreme Being and his attributes. These are their 
first Jessons, and to see them congregated at the hour 
of prayer, bowing before the throne of the Most High, 
drinking instruction and inspiration from the fountain 
of humanity and religion—silent, solemn—is a scene 
thatmakes the heart of the philanthropist beat high with 
pleasing emotion, and the eye of sympathy to glisten 
with the tear of joy. 

The most exciting part of the scene, was the intro- 
duction, by Dr. Howe, of two sweet, pretty, rosy cheek- 
ed girls and a boy, fio came out, groping their way to 
the desk whereon their books were placed, Dr. Howe 
made some prefatory remarks, in gwhich he stated that 
no art, no science, no attainments Wert beyond the reach 
of the blind, except painting, and proved the fact by the 
pupils that were with him. The hittle gfrls read fluent- 
ly from their books of raised letters, and every question 
in geography was answered Wwith a promptness and de- 
cision that astoni§hed all. The courses of rivers, the 
boundaries of States, the location of cities, were all tra- 
ced oyt accurately upon the globe. All three of the 
children vould read French and transiate passages with 
facility. The boy is quite well versed in Latin, and one 
one of the girls understands Algebra, *Their ¢alents 
were tested by Arithmetic, which they mastefed with 
Phses ‘The Gommercial Advertiser thus notices the clo- 
sing performaiice : 

“Then cé@me music, and the sweet voices of the girls 
pone the clear notes of the boy whoaccompanied 
himself on &he piano, filled, the house and drew tears 
from manysan eye. They were, however tears of de- 
light,for the songs of the blind werg cheer ful,—their e- 
lustic movements, their clear, bright cheeks, and their 
sprightly voices, showed how happy they really were. 

But the most interesting part of the~xbibition was to 
come ; the dumb had been taught to speak by signs and 
the blind to regd by the touch—how weré they to con- 
verse together 7? The lined, girl held up her hand, the 
dumb watched every finger, every joint, every move- 
ment, end turning to their slates, wrote rapily the words 
she had been spelling. Glorious triumph of Lbumanity 
—the blind talking to the deaf! 
deaf girl approached the blind one—she held out her 
hand and the other feeling of it examined every letter as 
it was formed, spelled the words, and read on the fingers 
of the dumb, as it were, in a book with moveable type, 
This double victory 


A greater followed—a 


and repeated aloud, what she read. 
over a 
beautiful ; we believe it hae never before been attempted 
at any public exhibition,and the breathless silence whicl: 
pervaded tlfe church, the intense interest depicted on ev- 
ery fice of the vast audience, showed how great was 
their, Zinterest and ikvir delight. 

In the course of these interesting exercises, the lad 
recited with admirable cerrectness and perspicuity 
“The Blind Boy”—a touching and pathetic ballad by 
Park Beijamin, esq. of Boston. This is one of the 
most affective and melting poems that we ever read or 
heard. Its influence was irresistible, as the glistening 
tears in a thousand eyes abundantly testified. 


pparently insurmountable obstacles was truly 


T asset ° 

The proceedings of the evening was closed by th e re- 
citation of the Lord’s prayer, by one of the female pu- 
pils of the deaf and dumb. The blind children 
sung the prayer,accompanying the anthem on the piano. 
It was long before the people would depart. They hung 
about the children, as though their very souls were knit 


then 


tothem. The whole performance excited great wonder 
We never saw so large an audi- 


ence of intense listeners.” 


and mingled delight. 





LiTeERARY Gossip.—Cooprenr the novelist it is said 
has another work neariy ready for publication. In the 
library of the Duke of Buckingham, is deposited a box 
containing papers, which are secured with three seals, 
said to be those of the late Marquis of Buckingham, the 






late Lord Grenville,and the Right Hon. Thomas Gren- 
ville. The contents of the box are understood to be the 
manuseript letters and documents relating to “Junius.” 
In the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society ig 
a leaf ofa sermon on which is written by Dr.E\liot,the 
following notice : Dr, Cotton Mather’s leaf of a ser- 
won which the Devil was so spiteful as to tear. The 
leaf has been torn, and near the rent is the following 
memorandum in Mather’s own hand writing. 

‘While I was preaching at a private fast (kept for a 
possessessed young woman)—on Mark 9, 28, 29, ye 
Devil in ye Damsel flew upon mee, and tore ye leaf, as 
it is now tore, over against yetext.’ 

A dinner has been given in Paris, to Dr. Valentine 
Mott, at which several American and European physi- 
cians and surgeons were present. The best feelings 
were manifested. Madam Malibran was married at Pa- 
ris, to De Beriot, the celebrated violinist, on the 26th of 
March, her first marriage having been annulled by the 
French Courts. Corvetto,the oldest violincellest in the 
world isin London. He is 99 years old, and has been 
a member of the Royal Society of Musicians for seventy 
one years! The publishers of the New-York Mirror 
have raised its subscription price to $5, per annum.— 
The lost number is embellished with a splendid engra- 
ving by Smillie—a view of the Highlands and the Hud- 
son at West Point. It is said that Durand has laid a- 
side the graver and take the pencil, in which be is 
eminently successful. a Willard & Barker 
of New-Haven have issued a prospectus for a new hige 
tory of Connecticut. 





To READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS.—We pur- 
pose hereafter to make i | rule,to publish in each 
number of the Casket & lection from the muse of some 
American author, whose name is enrolled upon the 
scroll of Fame, from the quaint rhythm of Cotton Math- 
er to the beautiful effusions of such poets as Bryant, Sig- 
ourney, Willis and Gould. We this week give one 
from the truly inspired pen of that lamented veteran ed- 
itor, Spereck Osporn. 

We lave received a communication, criticising the 
sentiments of the Speaker at the last meeting of the Me~ — 
chanics’ Association. The motive of the author is un- 
d oubtedly good, and his expressed opinions sincere ; but 
we must decline publishing it, for the reason (and we 
think it sufficient,) that the great majority of the read- 
ers of the CasKer did not hear the lecture, and conse- 
quent'y cannot judge of the justice of the criticism.-- 
For our part we agree wich the sentiments of the Spea- 
ker in that portion of the address where the writer disa- 
grees, yet our own opinions have no weight with us 
when judging of the propriety of publishing a criticism. 
Our principle is, let both sides be heard. The author 
of “Friendship,’’ requests us to ‘correct and excuse for 
it is the firsteffort.’ If we should attempt to correct it, 
we should write it anew and probably of different meas- 
ure—as to the ‘excuse,’ .we’ll just reverse the matter and 
beg to be ‘excused’ from pubiishing it. However, 

"Tis pleasing, sure, to see one’s name in print— 
A book's a book although there’s nothing in’t;— 
and we will gratify the author’s aspirations by giving 
the public one stanza of his ‘first effort.’ 
Ah! Friendship dash thy spray’s of Peace 
Endeared through rays on brilliant themes, 


And Pinions buoyant ere with ease 
Will bear thy aural treasures beams! 


The fair authoress and limoer of ‘Pashions of 1789,’ 
will please accept our thanks, We have cheerfully 
complied with her wishes in copying the drawing for 
our columns. Such communications are valuable, and 
our graver shall ever be ready to do its duty when cal- 
led to such a task. 
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TEAR RIED, 
In this town on the 4th inst. by 


the 
Mr. Jacon Low, of New York Miss C ARIN 
G AM of this villeots h " ty ase ‘s 
n this village, on thé 5th inst. the , 

ols, Mr. Georow Prirenarp, nt A  fenagt A sage 
On the Sth inst. by the Rev. Wm. J. Eyer, Mr Mor- 
GAN L. TRaver to Miss Poepe Suvcyirz, both of Clinton 
, 


DIED, 
On the 30 7 i i 
Oat e 30th of April ult. in the town of Hamptonbargh, 


l'OWNSEND, of Orange © 
ess, inthe 40th yearof his age. 





Rev. Mr. W 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
CHEERFULNESS. 


To visionary’s boundless plain 
I did, not long ago, repair 
To seek instruction, and to gain 
Some useful information there, 
And as I viewed the vast expanse, 


I saw a beauteous maid advance. 


Her mein was graceful as the morn, 
She seem’d to trip along with ease, 
And the loose robe that did adorn 
Her person, fluttered in the breeze ; 
Aurora’s blushes seemed to grace 
Her pleasant, fair, and lovely face. 


Her look was sprightly and serene, 
Asaiso was her charming air ; 
In all her features might be seen 
Perfection’s model graven there ; 
I view’d her charms and was amaz’d 
And wonder’d greatly as J gaz’d. 


I did with trembling steps proceed 
On tow’rds this soul enchanting dame, 
Tho’ much abash’d, yet proud indeed, 
Po ask the charter for her name; 
My name 1s Cheerfulness said she, 
And cheerfully I tell it thee. 


I bless the laborer at his toil, 
And grace the poor man’s homely meal, 
The sage that buras the midnight oil, 
My consolating charms may feel-~ 
The high, the low, the rich, the poor, 
My favors eas’ly may secure. 


When summer rears the tender stalk, 
And gives its mild, refreshing showers, 
' I grace the pleasant evening walk, 
Or sing among the shady bowers : 
I chase the low’ring clouds away, 
And turn the darkest night to day, 


When Winter drives along the plain, 
And furies on the whirlwinds ride, 
I then within the house remain, 
And grace the cheerful fire-side : 
My magic charmsto all impart, 
And cheer, and gladden every heart. 


I crown the happy Christian’s days 
Who walks the road of piety, 
Tho’ melancholy many ways-- 
And arts bave tried to rival me— 
I’m ever ready to embrace 
All who admire my charming face. 


Poughkeepsie, May, 1836. Homo Mirvs. - 
ES 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


STANZAS ;: 
imitati the much admired Poem,.called the 
- yy pry the Ma the Three Indian Friends." 
“When shall we three meet again 3 
When shall we three meet again ?” 
Of shall friendship fan desire, 
Oft shall holy hope inspire, 
Oft shall light her lamp in vain, 
Ere we three shall meet again. 


Oft shall ruthless winter reign, 
Oft shall spring renew the plain, 
Oft shall this delightsome bower, 
‘Hail the sweet returning flower, 
-Oft the moon shall wax and wane, 
Ere we three shall meet again. 


Though in foreign climes we roam, 
Severed from our native bome ; 
‘Though the world-dividing sea, 
Roll between my friends and me, 
Friendship shall our breasts inflame, 
Till we three shall meet again. 


Though three score and ten should glide, 
Down time’sswifily flowing tide, 
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Though the frost of Age should spread 
Its hoary mantle o’er each head, 
Yet.our friendship shall remain, 

*Till we three shall meet again. 


Though the streams of life should fail, 
Though we pass the gloomy vale, 
Yet on Canaan’s blissful shore, 
When the storms of life are o’er, 
In friendship’s brightest, purest flame, 
Then shall we three meet again. H. 
EL ALES 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


WHAT IS HONOR? 


’Tis the glistening glare, through a hollow form, 
Of senseless and surfeiting show ; 

’Tis the yellow-tinged cloud, precursing the storm, 
That thunders its marches below ! 


’Tis the breeze that regales o’er a feverish brow, 
In the van of the rude tempest’s tread, 

Now lulling in ease —then buries us low, 
Ina wave-tired and watery bed ! 


’Tis the day-star of morning, that glistens too late, 
To enl.ven the lone midnight hour ; 

’Tis a serpent-eyed luring, that wiles but to bait, 
In its painful, and poisonous power. 


’Tis the rankling thorn that is left by the rose 
With its baneful and merciless bite; 

’Tisa sting like the bee’s—that the smart will disclose, 
When the carrier hath taken its flight! 


Tis the gossamer net, of a dewy brake, 
With its well-wove and flattering thread ; 

’Tis the coil of the stream o’er the water-fall’s wake, 
That dashes in danger apd dread! Epstton. 
ST I TR 

Selected for the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
“Aye, present every where,”’ 


I am a wanderer o’er the seas, 
Anda dweller on the shore, 

My voice is heard in the balmy breeze— 
In the midnight tempest’s roar. 


I fly with the eagle through the air, 
I walk on the earth with men, 

I sleep with the lioness in her lair, 
With the tiger in his den. 


My tones are in the running brooks, 
My breath in the perfumed spring, 
Through the eyes of the dove my spirit looks, 
In the nightingale’s voice I sing. 


My altar burns in the mother’s breast, 
With a pure unsuilied flame, 

And spurned by hate, or by love caressed, 
Eternally the same. 


The lightning of Heaven I flash within, 
The soul that bends to prayer, 

And melt the adamant of sin 
Like snow in the summer air, 


And when the moon is in the sky, 
And the dew upon the grass, 
And gentle sounds are floating by 
As the evening shadows pass, 


I whisper a tale of passionate love 
In the maiden’s devoted ear, 

Till she starts away like an untamed dove, 
As if afraid to hear. 


My name is Love, and Heaven’s my home, 
In the firmament afar, 
Yet my spirit to earth will sometimes come, 
In the light of a lovely star. 


I dwell in the laugh of innocent mirth, 
In the purity of a kiss, 

The redeeming spirit of all the earth, 
And the almoner of bliss. 


United States Gazette. 
ele 

Tell me what friends thy daily rambles share, 

And I will tell you who and what you are. 


J.L. R, 





per ne) 
THE QUARRELS OF LOVE, 
BY SELLECK OSBORN. 


Mark ye that cloud, whose sudden shade 

_ Succeeds the recent smile of morn ; 

Such was the frown of my dear maid 
Whose early love was turned to scorn ! 


Oh, bow that frown did chill my heart, 
And quench my too presumptuous flame $ 
Of my regret, how keen the smart! ; 
How glowed my burning cheek with shame} 


How could I, with unhallow’d lip, 
That bosom’s purity profane? 
Or dare ambrosial sweets to sip, 
For which e’en love hadsued in vain @ 


Mark how that cloud, in drops of pearl, 
Vissolves, as sunshine breaks the while ; 

So wept my kind, relenting girl, . 
When penitence regain’d her smile. 


Mark, how that mild, cerulean hue, 
Expands amidst retiring shade ; 

’T was thus her eye of heavenly blue, 
All her returning love betray’d. 


Mark, too, that bow, of splendid light, 

That bends o’er earth its graceful form, 
That shines so cheering to the sight, 

When bursting sun-beams chase the storm 


As glows that signal from above, 

Of promised peace ’tween man and heaven, 
So glow’d the blush of yielding love, 

While gently murm’ring, ‘‘thou’rt forgiven.” 





* CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


Fluttering lovers, yiddy boys, 
Sighing soft for Hymen’s joys, 
Would you shun the tricking arts, 
Beauty’s traps for youthful hearts, 
Would you treasure in a wile, 
Riches, that shall last through life ; 
Would you in your choice be nice, 
Hear Minerva’s sage adviee. 

Be not caught with shape or air, 
Coral lips nor flowing bair ; 
Shape and jaunty air may cheat,. 
Coral lips may speak deceit. 

Girls unmask’d would you descry, 
Fix your fancy on the eye. 
Naturethere has truth design’d, 
’Tis the eye that speaks the mind, 
Shun the prond disdainful eye, 
Frowning fancied dignity, 

Shuo the eye with vacant glare; 
old indifference winter’s there. 
Shun the eager orb of fire, 
Gloating with impure desire ; 
Shun the wily eye of prade, 
Looking coy to be pursued. 

Fromm the jilting eye refraiv, 
Gilancing love, and now disdain. 
Fly the fierce satiric eye, 

Shooting keen severity ; 

For nature thus, her truth design’d 
And made the eye proclaim the mind. 





THE SUITORS, 


Mother! look round thee—round thee, and see 
Allthe youths struggling—straggling for me, 
Fierce is the struggle, eager and wild, 

Does thy heart gladden ?—I am thy child. 
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